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Stories in Stone 


An old church is a wonderful link with the past. It 
was built centuries ago and it has seen all history since. 
It has been used day after day, week after week, year 
after year, and century after century, without a break. 
Its shape and its stones were as familiar to people who 
lived long ago as they are to us to-day. 


Britain is very rich in ancient cathedrals and churches; 
beautiful buildings which have remained when every- 
thing.around them has changed. The picture shows a 
typical English church, first built nine hundred years ago 
when the Norman kings ruled the land, perhaps on the 
site of a church built centuries before that. Like nearly 
every church, it has been altered and added to over the 
years. 


You can find out the history of a church if you know 
the rules of architecture, which means the science of 
building. In different centuries men built in different 
ways, and the story of architecture is divided into 
periods according to the style. (See the list inside 
the front cover.) 


The clues you look for are such things as the 
shape of Seer and arches, pillars, windows, the 
roof, and details of 
carving. When you 
know how to read the 
clues you can tell the 
history of a church 
from its stones. 


Medieval Effigy A Village Church 
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Saxon Churches 


The oldest surviving churches in Britain were built in 
the Anglo-Saxon period, between the departure of the 
Romans and the coming of the Normans—that is from 
the fifth to the eleventh century. Only a few Saxon 
churches still stand, nearly all were destroyed by the 
heathen Danes in the ninth century. Many of the 
churches which were rebuilt were pulled down by the 
Normans, who built new ones on the same sites. 


The Anglo-Saxons usually built with wood, and 
when they did use stone they had to make the churches 
small, because they did not know how to put up safe 
high walls, nor how to fix a roof over a wide building. 
Their arches and windows were very small. 


One of our oldest Saxon churches is at Bradford-on- 
Avon in Wiltshire. Built in 
A.D. 700, it is still remarkably 
well preserved. As you can see in 
the picture the doorways, arches 
and windows are very sturdy 
with round tops. Inside small 
dark rooms are connected by 
arches no wider than doorways; 
the chancel arch is only three 
feet six inches wide. Bradford is 
a typical Saxon church, small and 
sturdy, and very rare. 


Saxon Tower (Sompting) Bradford-on-Avon Church 


Saxon Towers 


The finest Saxon tower in Britain is at Earl’s Barton in 
Northamptonshire, and was built in 975. At first it 
stood alone, with the room at the base providing the 
church. Tower churches were built to serve a double 
purpose, as churches and watch-towers. 


Earl’s Barton tower shows several features by which 
you can recognise Saxon building. The corners of the 
tower were strengthened by putting long vertical stones 
on top of flat horizontal slabs. The face of the tower 
was decorated with long strips of stone let into the 
rubble building, looking rather like wooden beams. 


Other Saxon buildings are the tower at Sompting and 
the church at Worth, both in Sussex, the tower of St. 
Benet’s in Cambridge, and the splendid church at 
Brixworth in Northamptonshire. 


Brixworth church is partly built with Roman bricks. 
These were probably taken either from a previous 
Roman church, or from a nearby Roman brickworks. 


Many churches have parts 
of the original Saxon work; 
sometimes you can find part 
of a wall or window, or 
perhaps a doorway or a Saxon 
font. 


Earl’s Barton Church Tower 
Saxon Corner Stones 8 


Norman Architecture 


The Saxon period of architecture was followed by the 
Norman, which began in the year 1066, when the 
Normans conquered England, and continued to the 
end of the twelfth century. These periods of architecture 
did not, of course, actually begin and end on these 
dates. They are the accepted dates laid down for 
convenience. In reality the periods often overlap each 
other. 

The first Norman church to be built in England was 
Waltham Abbey, which was finished in 1060, six years 
before the Norman invasion. This was because 
the Saxon Earl Harold wanted to build a fine church at 
Waltham, and he sent to France for Norman builders. 


It is easy to recognise Norman building; it is always 
massive with thick walls, very large round pillars, 
round-topped arches and squat towers. The Normans 
made their walls with two ‘skins’ of smooth stone, 
filled with rubble, and their pillars were filled with 
rubble, too. The Normans were great builders, and 
soon after they had conquered 
England churches and castles sprang 
up all over the land, larger and 
stronger than anything the Saxons 
had built. 


Like nearly every ancient church, 
Waltham Abbey has been altered 
a great deal since it was first built. 
But you can still see the thick walls, 
the huge round pillars and the 

SN - round-topped arches of the Norman 
AY er builders. 
: Norman Pillars and 
a Arches at Waltham Abbey 
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Norman Walls and Towers 


The Normans were more ambitious in their building 
than the Saxons, and they built their churches as large 
and as high as they could—hence the thick walls and 
enormous pillars to support the roof. The walls were 
made stronger with flat buttresses, thicker pieces of 
wall which you can see in the picture opposite. The 
windows were comparatively small and round-topped. 


The picture is of Romsey Abbey, in Hampshire, 
which was built in 1120. It is one of the few Norman 
churches in England which has not been altered much 
in appearance. You could imagine that the south 
transept, with the three pairs of windows, is the keep 
of a strong Norman castle. Indeed the Norman church 
was very like the Norman castle, solid and strong. 


The tower is like the tower of a castle, too, and is 
typical of Norman building. We do not know how 
they built these great towers. There is a legend 
that at Winchester they made an earth ramp to 
carry the stones to the top of the cathedral tower. 


The small drawing shows a 
typical Norman doorway in 
Romsey Abbey. The pillars and 
the round arches are carved, 
and are set in the thickness of 
the wall. Sometimes Norman 
doorways have as many as six 
arches on pillars, all in the thick- 
ness of the wall, and each carved 
with a different pattern. 


—e SSF 


Nos Diatoey The Norman Abbey at Romsey 
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Triforium and Clerestory 


The Normans built their churches of massive and 
lofty construction to give worshippers a sense of awe 
and mystery. Houses in those days were small and 
simple, and the cathedral or church, a mighty towering 
place of stone, was appropriate for religious services. 


They obtained additional width and height by using 
great pillars. On top of these are the smaller pillars of 
the triforium, the space under the roof of the aisles. 


On top of those were yet smaller pillars providing a 
third storey called the clerestory, with windows to light 
the nave, or centre of the church. The clerestory also 
provided a narrow gallery where monks could walk in 
silent meditation right round the church. 


The finest example of a Norman nave in 
England is in Durham Cathedral. In the picture 
you can see the great 
pillars of the aisle, the tri- 
forium and the clerestory, 
with the light streaming 
into the nave from the 
clerestory windows. Above 
the nave is a great stone 
vault, or ceiling, built in 
SHOR. 1133. 


Sent Ch Triforium and 
ics Bae Clerestory of Durham Cathedral 
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Norman Roofs, Crypts and Windows 


The Saxons had roofed their churches with wood, but 
the Normans tackled the problem of building stone 
ceilings to their churches. Imagine how difficult that 
problem was to solve. They did it by inventing a system 
of stone vaulting, which you can see in many of our old 
Cathedrals. 


This was an extension of the system they used in the 
crypt of a church, the ‘cellar’ underneath the floor. 
The vaulting over the crypt was not high, but it had to 
be immensely strong as the whole weight of the building 
above rested on it. 


Another important development in late Norman 
times was the art of making stained glass windows. 
Windows began to be skilfully filled with brightly 
coloured glass, making pictures of Bible stories or 
religious subjects. 


The windows in the picture are in Canterbury 
Cathedral, and were made in 1200. They were put 
round the shrine of Thomas a Becket, who was 
murdered there in 1170, and tell of the miracles wrought 
at Becket’s tomb. Becket’s 
shrine was removed in the 
16th century. The stained 
glass windows in churches 
enriched them with the 
glowing colours, and, 
like paintings on the walls, 
told Bible stories to people 
who could not read. 


Old Stained-glass Windows 
in Canterbury Cathedral 
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Early English Architecture 


The Saxon and Norman periods are often considered 
together as one under the name Romanesque, which is 
dated from 450 to 1200. From 1200 to 1500 we have 
another group called Gothic, which contains three 
periods—Early English (13th century), Decorated 
(14th century), and Perpendicular (15th century). 


Gothic architecture came from one very important 
discovery, the pointed arch. Saxon and Norman 
builders always used round arches, which were solid and 
strong. But the pointed arch was even stronger with 
the important advantage of being much lighter. The 
new shape completely changed church building. With 
the pointed arch even higher roofs could be built soaring 
above the nave. With the pointed arch came the 
lancet window, shown in the small drawing. Sometimes 
many lancet windows were put together to form one 
large one. 


The picture of Gloucester Cathe- 
dral shows the Early English 
vaulting which was built over the 
Norman nave in 1242. The style 
is delicate and simple; the roof is 
poised lightly high above the nave. 
There is little ornament or carving, 
and this clean simplicity of design 
is a feature of the Early English 
style. 


T 
Early English Norman Pillars and Early English 
Window Vaulting in Gloucester Cathedral 
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The Flying Buttress 


The new pointed arch made the thick walls and heavy 
pillars of the Normans unnecessary. The roof was not 
supported entirely by the walls, but by buttresses 
built outside them. The thrust of the roof vaulting was 
carried down through the buttresses. With these 
buttresses supporting the roof the space between them 
could be walled in with thin stone, or with the tall lancet 
windows of the period. 


Sometimes the buttresses were carried out from the 
walls so that they were like graceful stone scaffolding. 
These are called flying buttresses, and you can see them 
in the picture of Salisbury Cathedral opposite, and in 
the diagram. 


Most cathedrals were built over long periods, and in 
different styles. Salisbury was built in thirty years, 
between 1220 and 1258, except the fine spire which was 
added a hundred years later. 


Salisbury Cathedral is a magnifi- 
_ cent example of Early English 
‘building, and a wonderful feat of 
\ engineering. All the features of the 

period are there; the pointed arches, 
the high roofs, the lancet windows, 
and the flying buttresses. With its 
simplicity, grace and soaring beauty 
the whole building is one perfect 
and complete whole. 


Flying Buttress Salisbury Cathedral 
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Pillars and Cloisters 


The new way of building with the light and strong 
pointed arch, and the buttress to take the thrust of the 
roof, made it possible to use slender pillars in place of 
the old thick ones of the Normans. The Early English 
pillars were built of solid stone, delicate and carved to 
look like a group, or cluster, of thin pillars bound 
together. Sometimes there were thin, dark pillars 
attached to the stone ones, which ran right up to the 
roof. These were made of Purbeck ‘marble’ which 
came from South Dorset. 


The main pillars of Westminster Abbey, shown in the 
picture, are solid Purbeck marble and you can see how 
they soar upwards to the high vaulted roof. 


King Henry III built the present Westminster Abbey 
to replace the building of King Edward the Confessor of 
1065. Most of it was finished when Henry died in 1272, 
a royal abbey to the glory of God, and a fitting setting 
for the splendour of the coronation of the kings of 
England. 


Many of our cathedrals were originally abbeys, 
where monks lived under 
the rule of the Abbot. 
Most of the abbey build- 
ings were destroyed in the 
Reformation in the six- 
teenth century, but some 
remain, especially the 
ancient cloisters where the 
monks walked and work- 
ed. The cloisters at West- 
minster are an exquisite 
example of the Early 
English style. 


Westminister Cloisters The Nave of Westminster Abbey 
22 


The Decorated Period 


The Early English period was followed by the 
Decorated, dated 1300 to 1400. It was the period when 
builders began to add decoration to the shapes which 
developed in the previous century. 


More ribs were put into vaults, or roofs, and where the 
ribs crossed to form a star shape, they put carved centre- 
pieces, or bosses. When the bosses were painted the 
effect of carved stone and bright paint was very rich. 
A new kind of curve, called the Ogee, began to show 
itself in the tracery of windows, and it was used to 
decorate arches and doors. 


The Decorated period produced glorious windows, 
with delicate stone tracery flowing into beautiful pat- 
terns. When the spaces were filled with coloured glass 
the effect was truly beautiful. The great east window of 
Lincoln cathedral of about 1288 is a fine example of the 
transition from Early English to Decorated. Lincoln 
has two famous ‘rose’ (or round) windows, one called 
the Dean’s Eye and the other the Bishop’s Eye. The 
first has the same glass which was put in before 1235. 


Some of the finest windows in 
Britain are in York Minster. 
Most ancient stained glass has 
disappeared during the past six 
centuries to be replaced by new. 
But at York much of the original 
glass has miraculously survived. 
The picture shows York Minster, 
with its delicate stone tracery of 
the Decorated Period, and the 
magnificent east window. 


Decorated Period i. 
Window (Ogee Curves) 9 York Minster 


The Great Lantern of Ely 


It is good to pause for a moment to think of the 
craftsmen of long ago who built our great cathedrals 
and churches. The master masons, who planned and 
supervised the building, the masons who cut and carved 
the stone, the carpenters, and all who, with only the 
simplest tools and materials, possessed astonishing skill. 


Their genius is well shown in the great lantern of Ely 
Cathedral. In the centre of the Norman cathedral, 
between the choir and the nave, was a great Norman 
tower. In spite of the massive walls the weight of the 
tower proved to be too much, and in 1322 came disaster ; 
the mighty tower crashed. 


The medieval builders of Ely then showed their genius. 
They did not rebuild the tower, as they did at Win- 
chester when the Norman tower fell. They devised 
something new, the great lantern which still stands, 
six hundred years afterwards, lighting the centre of 
the Cathedral. 


They built an eight sided tower with beautiful 
Decorated windows, and 
with superb engineering 
ability they constructed the 
great ‘lantern’ on top of 
the tower. It is supported 
on enormous oak beams, 
roughly hewn tree trunks, 
faced underneath with ex- 
quisite stone vaulting. The 
drawing shows a model of 
the construction, but mod- 
ern architects cannot un- 
derstand how it was put 
up, six hundred years ago. 


Construction of 


Great Lantern of Ely great ‘lantern’ of Ely Cathedral 


The Perpendicular Period 


After the Decorated period comes the Perpendicular, 
dated from 1400 to 1500, and the third in the Gothic 
Order. Perpendicular means upright, and that is what 
you notice most about churches of this period. In the 
Perpendicular period the Gothic pointed arch becomes 
blunted, to form the four-centred arch, so called because 
the curves of the arch are drawn from four compass 
points, as shown in the drawing. 


The windows are made of mullions, which are vertical 
and horizonal stone bars, with the flat four-centred 
arch above them. This emphasises the square look of 
the period. 


King’s College chapel, Cambridge, begun in 1446, is 
one of our loveliest churches, and is a superb example 
of the Perpendicular style. As you can see from the 
picture, it is built to one single design. 


The roof is supported by great buttresses, each with 
a tall pinnacle. Between the buttresses are huge 
windows of stained glass, 
giving the chapel the ap- 
pearance of having glass 
walls. These, and the great 
west window, are constructed 
with the four-centred arch. 
Between the buttresses and 
below the windows are nine 
chapels on each side. At the 
corners tall stone towers add 
height to the Perpendicular 
appearance. 


3 The Perpendicular style— 
Four Centred Window King’s College Chapel, Cambridge 
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Large Windows and Fan Vaulting 


The first impression inside King’s College chapel is 
of its lightness, because it is so very high and the walls, 
being nearly all windows, almost appear to be made of 
glass. The roof seems to be made of lace, it is difficult 
to believe that the delicate and intricate work is stone. 
This is fan vaulting, so called because the ribs of each 
arch spread outwards like a fan, to join the others. 


Fan vaulting is a feature of the Perpendicular style, 
and so are the pillars you see in the main arches in the 
picture. They are carved to look like folded cloth. 
Inside King’s College chapel, as outside, the main 
impression is height and uprightness—perpendicular. 


The rood screen, the beautifully carved oak partition 
which divides the chapel into two, was made in 1536. 
These rood screens were originally used to divide the 
church into the part used by the public, the nave, and 
the part used by the monks and the clergy, the chancel. 
The chancel is now used by the clergy and the choir. 


Many cathedrals 
and churches have 
rood screens, some 
of them very old. 
Durham Cathedral 
has a very fine one 
which was carved in 
stone in 1380. 


Skeleton of Fan Vaulting in King’s 
Fan Vaulting 555 College Chapel, Cambridge 


Timber Roofs 


As we have seen, many of our churches and cathedrals 
have great stone vaults, or ceilings. Some, however, 
have ancient timber roofs of great beauty. The making 
of wooden roofs was developed to a greater degree of 
skill in England than anywhere else in Europe, and 
sometimes they were so splendid that there was no need, 
as was usually done, to put a stone ceiling underneath. 


Timber roofs were of three different kinds; tie-beam, 
rafter, and hammer-beam. The earliest was the tie- 
beam in which two rafters were ‘pitched’ against each 
other (like cards in a card house) with a beam fastened 
to their lower ends, tying them together and preventing 
them from pushing the walls out. This is the kind the 
Normans probably used, when they used timber. 


The hammer-beam roof was on a different system 
(see the diagrams) and often had angels carved at the 
ends of the beams. There are 


Aw. many beautiful timber roofs in 
: # East Anglia, and there is a fine 


TIE BEAM 


timber roof above the fan vault- 
ing of King’s College chapel. 


HAMMER 
BEAM 


The picture shows the unique 
and beautifully carved timber 
roof of St. David’s cathedral in 
Pembrokeshire. 


RAFTER 
(TRUSSED) 


~ Timber Roofs" The Timber Roof of St. David’s Cathedral 
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Fonts, Moulding and Gargoyles 


Building style changed as the centuries passed, pro- 
gressing from the simple Saxon work to the pure 
perfection of the Perpendicular period. The same 
development can be seen in the details of a church. 


We can still find roughly carved Saxon fonts. A 
Norman font was simpler in design but carved in more 
detail. The fonts of the later periods would show the 
characteristics of the time. 


We can date a building by examining the decoration 
round doors, arches and windows, which are called 
Ornamentéd mouldings, or from the decoration on the 
top of columns. 


Corbels, the pieces of stone or timber which jut out 
from the walls at the ends of supports or beams, are 
often carved. The Normans enjoyed carving them into 
the heads of strange animals, or grotesque faces. When 
we look at them we may be seeing the likeness of 
some friend, or enemy, of the craftsman of nine hun- 
dred years ago. Water 
spouts are often amusing 
gargoyles, wonderful ani- 
mals or people with mouths 
open to drain away the 
water from the roof. 
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Shrines and Tombs 


Inside cathedrals you sometimes see little buildings, 
often between two of the columns in the nave; some 
contain a tomb, some a small altar. These are shrines, 
or chantries. Before the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century pilgrimages were often made to shrines, 
where saints or martyrs were buried. In Canterbury 
cathedral pilgrimages were made to the shrine of 
Thomas a Becket; in Gloucester to the shrine of King 
Edward II. The small picture shows Prince Arthur’s 
chantry in Worcester cathedral. 


We can see ancient tombs in many churches; knights 
in armour each with shield and sword, often with a 
dog under his feet and sometimes with his actual 
helmet above the tomb. 


In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries noble or 
rich people had splendid tombs. Often they are brightly 
painted and lavishly carved. You can often see, for 
example, the figure of a 
rich merchant on his tomb, 
with his wife beside him, 
both wearing the gowns 
and muffs of the time. 
Sometimes, carved along 
the side will be their child- 
ren in a row, all kneeling 
with hands clasped. 


An Elizabethan Tomb 


(Worcester) 
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English Renaissance 


Gothic architecture grew out of the Romanesque and 
reached its ultimate development in the Decorated and 
Perpendicular periods. There was but little church 
building in the sixteenth century, England had plenty 
of churches and cathedrals after the busy centuries of 
building up to 1500. The next clear development 
brought a complete change in the style; it is called the 
English Renaissance. 


Renaissance means re-birth, and it refers to the 
important new way of thinking in learning, literature 
and art which began in Italy in the fifteenth century and 
had its effect in England in the sixteenth. The Re- 
naissance was a break from the medieval ways of 
thought, and a rebirth of thinking based on the great 
classical period of ancient Greece and Rome. 


The Renaissance architects studied ancient classical 
buildings, often going to Italy for the purpose. The 
invention of printing made books available and spread 
knowledge of such work in other countries. 


The two greatest architects of the Renaissance in 
England were Inigo Jones (1573 — 1652) and Sir 
Christopher Wren 
(1632—1723). Wren’s 
great masterpiece was 
St. Paul’s Cathedral 
which was finished in 
1710. The great and 
shapely dome, with its 
gilded cross, stands 
proudly above the 
roofs and spires of the 
City of London. 


"A Roman Temple 
St. Paul’s Cathedral 
38 


St. Paul’s Cathedral 


The genius of Sir Christopher Wren reached its 
climax in the grace and majesty of St. Paul’s cathedral. 
All the classical features of the English Renaissance are 
there; the Corinthian columns under the dome, and at 
the great wést entrance topped by the pediment which 
resembles an ancient Greek temple. 


There are Corinthian pillars inside and classical 
arches, round like the Romanesque but stronger 
because they are built of carefully dressed stone. The 
classical windows are quite different from any we have 
seen in churches before, and they have triangular 
stonework, or pediments, at the top. 


The construction of the great dome was a wonderful 
feat of engineering, as great as any achieved in the 
famous churches in Italy. It is really three domes, one 

inside the other, resting on 
cua thirty-two buttresses, which 


rooms) cannot be seen because 
A they are inside the con- 
Sunact aes struction of the cathedral. 


BOUND WITH 
CHAINS 


The dome is also sup- 
ported by eight square 
piers which, joined by 
arches, form the great 
open centre of the build- 


DOME ing. 
AS SEEN FROM 


WITHIN 


With its classic dignity, 
good taste and ‘right- 
ness,’ St. Paul’s is the 
triumphant expression of 
the English Renaissance. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral 
showing dome construction Interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
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Wren Churches 


St. Paul’s Cathedral was built because the great fire 
of 1666 burned the old cathedral, and a great part of 
London as well. After the fire Sir Christopher Wren 
was made Chief Architect of the City, and as well as 
St. Paul’s he designed fifty-two churches in London. 
They were all in the style of the English Renaissance, 
and they were all beautiful. Tragically, most were 
destroyed by bombs in the last war. 


The picture shows St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, next to 
the Mansion House. It is an exquisite example of the 
grace and intelligence of Wren’s work. Like St. Paul’s 
it has a dome, but as it is much smaller you can see it 
as you look at the whole of the church. 


Corinthian columns support the roof and dome, 
giving a simple yet a rich effect. The small oval win- 
dows are another typical feature of the period. The 


$ whole church has an ele- 
i gant symmetry, beautiful 
GI. proportions and a general 


lightness which is typical 
of the English Renais- 
sance. 


The small drawing 
shows the tower and 
steeple, and this is a typi- 
cal Wren design, too. The 
steeple is in the tradition 
of a Gothic spire, yet it is 
made up of classical fea- 
tures, columns, cornices 
and balustrades. 


Wren Churches 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
London 


A Wren Church 
—St. Stephen’s, Walbrook 
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Eighteenth Century Chapels 


The new architecture of the English Renaissance, 
inspired by Inigo Jones and Christopher Wren, pro- 
duced buildings of elegance and good taste. Under the 
influence of the Dutch king, William III (1688—1702) 
brick was used with stone, with a very pleasing effect. 
The style was continued throughout the eighteenth 
century, producing the dignified Georgian style of 
architecture. 


By that time England was well supplied with churches, 
and few new ones were built. But the growth of the 
Nonconformist movement led to the building of many 
chapels. Eighteenth century chapels can be found in 
many towns, and they are nearly always beautiful 
buildings, with the balance, dignity and elegance of the 
Georgian style. The great number of chapels built in 
the nineteenth century are quite different, with their 
Victorian over-decoration. 


The picture shows an eighteenth century chapel 
of the best kind. Notice its quiet dignity and charm. 
Inside you can sometimes 
see the original ‘box’ pews 
with rails so that a family 
could curtain itself off. 
Often there is a balcony 
supported on graceful col- 
umns. The pulpit is always 
the central feature. Typi- 
cal Georgian elegance is 
shown in the writing on 
memorial tablets of the 
period. 


Interior of Eighteenth An Eighteenth Century Chapel 
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The Gothic Revival 


In the English Renaissance period the building style 
of Greece and Rome was successfully copied, and 
adapted to the modern materials and knowledge. 
Another revival of earlier styles took place in the 
nineteenth century, but without much success. The 
Gothic traditions and designs were revived, so we call 
the period the Gothic Revival. Gothic churches were 
built in red brick, brick town halls in the Romanesque 
style, and classic Greek railway stations. The result is 
often quaint and sometimes charming, but it was not 
good architecture. 


The best building in the Gothic tradition came at the 
beginning of the present century. In 1903 a great 
cathedral was begun in Liverpool and when it is 
finished it will be the largest in the country. Built of 
stone, large buttresses project boldly, and the central 
tower is so tall that it can be seen from miles away. 
The octagonal top is a reminder of the great lantern 
at Ely, on page 26. 


A new cathedral has been built and finished at 
Guildford. It is built of brick and like Liverpool it 
has a tall commanding tower. 


The churches in the new towns and on new estates 
are built in various styles; some are Gothic and some are 
modern, some of 
eee brick and some 
VE of stone, and 
i some are of the 
most modern 
es oye iy material, rein- 
es ee forced concrete. 
Modern Concrete Church on New Estate 
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Coventry 


When Coventry cathedral was destroyed in an air 
raid in 1940 it was not rebuilt in the traditional Gothic 
style. Instead something daring and exciting was 
created; a twentieth century cathedral, modern in 
every way. 


The new cathedral is joined to the ruins of the old by 
a flight of steps, and the new porch is a public way. 
So that passers-by can see inside, the whole end of the 
cathedral is clear glass, cut with figures and flying 
angels. Glass, light and colour are features of the 
cathedral. 


On each side of the new building are five tall windows, 
seventy feet high, and all set at an angle to direct light 
and colour towards the altar. Half the nave on the south 
side is taken up with the enormous Baptistry window, 

which is a blaze of glorious colour 
~_ — __ from floor to ceiling. 
te 


The outside is built of pink 
stone and the floor is black marble. 
Under the high roof is a beautiful 
canopy down the length of the 
building made of slats of spruce 
wood between concrete beams. 
The beams form a lattice frame- 
work which is supported on slender 
concrete pillars which taper down 
to points on bronze pins. 
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a The spire i lim ‘fleche’ 
= pire is a slim ‘fleche 
WIM seventy-eight feet high which was 
SAAS put into position the modern way— 

Helicopter it was lowered from a_ helicopter. 
positioning Fleche 
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The Cathedral of To-day 


Modern or ancient, a cathedral or a church must 
have certain features. First in importance is the altar. 
There must be the chancel for the clergy and choir, the 
nave for the people, the pulpit, lectern (for reading the 
lesson), and the font for baptisms. 


In Coventry cathedral the altar’s importance is 
emphasised by its utter simplicity. It is a long concrete 
table which stands starkly against the splendour of the 
great tapestry, which takes the place of the east window. 


In the chancel there is a canopy of sharp spikes 
above the seats of the clergy, and a tall pattern of spikes 
surmounts the Bishop’s throne. These are symbolic 
of the Crown of Thorns and the suffering of Our Lord. 


Pulpit and lectern are modern in design, made of 
bronze and honey-coloured wood. The font is a rough- 
hewn boulder brought from the hills of Bethlehem. It 
stands, plain and simple like the 
altar, at the foot of the vast 
curved window at the side. 


It is a twentieth century 
cathedral, completely modern 
in design and decoration; yet in 
essentials it is the same as the 
church at  Bradford-on-Avon 
which was built in the year 700. 
The art of building changes, 
but the Faith is ever the same. 


St. Michael and Devil Interior of Coventry Cathedral 
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